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looked at my chest and back : hummed and uh-huhed :
gave me some nasty stuff to drink. Soon I was uncon-
scious.

Where was I, I asked myself when I came to ? I had
been sick : I had fouled my bed : I couldn't move.

No one came : I felt inclined to be sick again : I forced
myself to roll to the edge of the bed. Was I alone ? Even
that I could not discover, for although I knew that it was
day I could not see beyond my bed and the floor: a brown
floor on which I had made a greenish-white stain. I could
hear a little : as well as see a little : these were the only
senses that remained : was I on board ship, listening to
eight bells ringing ? Or dead ? Not dead, surely, for I
was conscious of my unpleasant condition, and ashamed
of it, also I was frightened, thinking that I was about
to die.

How long I lay I do not know, but when I awoke, with
an instant need to get up, I discovered that I could see
better and that I could crawl out of bed on my hands and
knees.

I was in a large low room with two other beds in it
occupied by inert figures ; and I was dressed in a cotton
nightshirt. At the foot of my bed was a striped quilt
which seemed familiar (it had been my companion for
three months) though I could not at first link it up with
my life. But by the time I had crawled to the hole in the
floor at the end of the passage, I remembered that this
was Aleppo, the stronghold of civilisation to which my
hopes had so often turned in the desert.

I struggled back, wrapped myself in my quilt, and
waited. Something would happen soon : my fellow
patients would wake up: a nurse would come to take our
temperatures, I would send a message to the American